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Communist Land Policy 


in North Viet Nam 


BY J. PRICE GITTINGER 


“Democratic 


- TRYING to establish the Communist 
| 


Republic of Viet Nam” centered on the crowded 
Tonkin delta, the ruling Communist group, the Lao 
Dong (Workers’ Party has been plagued with prob- 


efforts of the Viet Minh 


take large-scale land redistribution have had 


land tenure. Twice, 


including open rebellion in 
that the Party has had to back-track. 


mous reper ussions 
Nove mb I 


The world has been treated to the spectacle of the 


1956 


correction campaign” in the wake of agrarian 
‘errors.’ The avowed goal of collectivized agri- 
is retreated tantalizingly into the future. But 
the serious deterioration of morale following 

res of tenure policy, rice production has been 
maintained and even increased, and rural discontent 
hows no sign of upsetting the regime. 

Che it of Communist power lies in the teeming 
Conki lta and the northern coastal deltas of An- 
nam, where rice is the dominant crop. In this area are 

1.5 million hectares of cropland of 
tle more than half is double-cropped. Vir- 
entire area is planted to rice; cropland de- 


voted wholly to other purposes totals only somewhat 


1 


over 100,000 hectares.' Of approximately 13 million 


people in North Viet Nam, more than 90 percent are 


prising some 2.4 million households. Tonkin 


rural 


Mr ttinger is an agricultural economist currently working 


S. Operations Mission to Vietnam 


L’Utilization du Sol en Indochine 
253 ff. Published 
eographed form as Land Utilization in French 
stitute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1945 
News Hanoi April 28, 1959 


s paper extensive use has been made of North 


(,ourou, 


ris: Hartmann, 1940 pp 
Agency 
yurces. It is obvious, of course, that such refer- 


treated with circumspection. They have been 


when, in the author’s judgment, available evi- 


itself is one of the most crowded agricultural areas in 
the world, with a rural population density reaching over 
3,000 persons per square mile. In Annam, rural popu- 
lation density in the coastal deltas reaches more than 
2,900 per square mile on generally poorer soil.’ The 
Vietnamese custom of equal division among heirs has 
led to dwarf-sized, badly fragmented holdings. Concen- 
tration of ownership—often a prime cause of agitation 
for agrarian reform—was not excessive. In Tonkin be- 
fore the war, an area of more than 3.6 hectares was 
generally considered a “large property,” but only 20,000 
owners held even that amount, owning some 17 per- 
cent of the total area under cultivation. Landownership 
was widespread; out of approximately 1.5 million rural 
households in Tonkin, some 960,000 owned some crop- 
land.* The legal owner of the land, however, was fre- 
quently such in name only. Often he was practically 
a tenant, forced to make heavy annual payments to a 


money-lender who preferred for social and_ political 
dence indicates they contain substantially valid information 
or claims of particular interest. Where statistics have been 
reported, they have been checked for internal consistency and 
against other available information where possible except in 
those instances where they are included only to report un- 
verifiable claims 


3} Annuaire Statistique de l’Indochine, 1943-46 (Saigon: 
Haut-Commissariat de France pour l'Indochine, 1948), pp 
27 f 

+ Yves Henry, Economie Agricole de l' Indochine (Hanoi 
Gouvernement Generale de l'Indochine, Inspection Generale 


de l’Agricole, de l’Elevage, et des Forets, 1932), p. 108 
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reasons to permit the farmer to concinue on his hold- 


ing as the nominal owner. Interest rates ran as high 


as 60 to 100 percent per annum for short-term loans 
and rent levels were often as much ; 0 percent of 
the crop 

Viet Minh land tenure policy in the yea immedi 


I 
ately following its seizure of power i ist 1945 


] 


was less a clearly formulated program th a propa- 


ganda campaign designed to appeal to peasant discon- 


tent and attract rural support. The Communists fully 


realized that much of their support came from espousal 


of agrarian reforms. At the same tim vever, the 
realities of the rebellion forced a consciousness of the 
need for substantial and continuing food production in 
the area under their control, so they could not risk 
disrupting cultivation patterns and alienating the peas- 
antry—or even the bulk of the small landowners—by 
attempting to undertake too radical a change in the 
structure of rural society. In which early came 
under Communist control, ther ional re- 
distribution of land belonging 

lonialists’” and for a time an inte 

suade owners to make ‘voluntary 

cially after 1947, the Viet Minh 

redistribution to poor peasants of | h had fallen 
out of cultivation as a result of the disintegration of 
physical security in the 

efforts to take credit for it, thi 

ably little more than a reco 


of affairs in rural areas. Relative quiet had followed 


the withdrawal of French forces and establishment of 


Viet Minh control, and peasants had already oc: upied 


the best parts of the abandoned 


As the Viet Minh began to 
of success, its land tenure policy 
An easy 


ing to French nationals or s1 


land 


be iong- 


French- 
August 


1949 the regime issued a decree givin ri to its 


more formal aspect 
allied, anti-Communist Bao Dai governmen 
soldiers and their families in redistribution of such 
land.* Six months later, in February 1950, tl Viet 
Minh extended this practice witl s fi rmal de- 
cree classifying all abandoned land rdir to the 


owner's political beliefs. The dec “\ so the first 


formal effort to prevent landowners living outside th 
Viet Minh zone from cooperating with anti-Communist 
i-Com- 


iban- 


forces. Land belonging to those supporti 
munist groups was expropriated 

doned land belonging to peopl Il itside the Viet 
to cul 


Minh zone was to be only ten 


tivators and could be returned later he owner's po- 


5 Gourou, op. cit., pp. 231 ff 
6 Bernard B. Fall, The Viet 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 195¢ 
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litical conduct during the rebellion was considered ac- 


ceptable. A related decree in May 1950 expropriated 


outright all land which had been idle through the past 
) years or which was uncultivated by the end of 1950 
except for land belonging to rebel soldiers), but this 
was intended more to increase food production than 
as a propaganda vehicle. It was interesting, however, 


in that decree looked toward the eventual estab- 
lishment of collective farms by specifically prohibiting 
the break-up of large estates planted to “industrial” 


crops such as coffee, tea and cotton. 


Rent and Credit Controls 


rhe Viet Minh recognized that the most immediate 
agrarian problem in the North where it had established 
its control was not land redistribution but high rents 
and usurious credit practices. As early as 1947 the re- 
gime undertook a propaganda campaign to encourage 
rent reduction and lower interest rates. The success of 
this propaganda led the Viet Minh to pass a land 
rent reduction law in July 1949, apparently the first 
codification of its rent policy. Rents were to be re- 

25 to 35 percent, to about one-third the gross 
he impact of the decree was mitigated when 
only two weeks later the regime exempted its soldiers 
and civil administrative employees leasing 1.1 hectares 
or less from applying rent reductions to their tenants 
lurning their attention to the problem of high-cost 
credit, the Communists in May 1950 cancelled by de- 
cree all agricultural debts contracted before 1947, all 
debts for which interest payments already equalled the 
borrowed capital, all debts contracted with persons 
active against the Viet Minh, and all debts contracted 
by Viet Minh soldiers killed in the line of duty. How- 
ever, with an eye to the practical necessity of short- 
term credit for continued agricultural production, the 
regime did not establish a maximum interest rate fot 
future credit transactions.’ 

Despite the Viet Minh’s early and continued inter- 
est in land tenure problems, virtually no real improve- 
ment in the level of peasant living came from its re- 
forms The critical need for maximum food production 

the already intensive nature of agriculture and 

th density of population worked against sweeping 
ges. [The amount of confiscated land distributed 

individual farmers was very small at best, appar- 
average of about one-fifth hectare for each 
ry.” The total amount of land redistributed 
beginning of the rebellion to mid-1953 


seems 


been around 91,000 hectares—or about 6 per- 


Central Executive Committee of the Lao Dong, 
Decree No 37 Concerning the Land Policy 
Document No. 14 DT/TW 1952 

Hanoi, September 20, 1954 
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cent of the total riceland in the present North Viet 


Nan Although laws called for substantial rent reduc- 


tion and reduced interest rates, later admissions by Viet 
Minh leaders give ample evidence that rents were not, 
in fact, markedly reduced, particularly on good land, 
and that usury persisted in clandestine forms.’’ At the 
same time, tax collections were reported to be about 
10 percent of the gross yield and regressive on small 
farmers." 

Sut if events forced the regime to avoid extreme ac- 
tion, Marxist objectives were not forgotten. In July 
1950 Truong Chinh, the general secretary of the Lao 
Dong, outlined an ambitious land tenure policy far more 
radical than that of the Viet Minh at the time and 
foreshadowing later developments. Truong Chinh called 
for “complete realization” of the slogan “land to the 


1] 


tiller” and for “preparations for the socialization of 


agriculture.” That collective farms were the ultimate 
goal was made perfectly obvious. The agrarian program 
of the rebellion was intended to sustain food production, 


trengthen the resistance movement, and provide pro- 


paganda to weaken the morale of the anti-Communist 


f 


itary rorces 


But it also had important objectives 


which would only be realized in the future: not only 


would it bring about redistribution of the land, but in 


nplementing the program the peasants would receive 


in “mass action” under the direction of the 


Party. Then, through affiliation with cooperatives, peas- 
ints would learn the “advantages of cooperation,” aban- 


don their individualistic ways, and come to participate 


in collective farming.’* Despite setbacks, this program 

has continued to characterize land tenure policy in 
Viet Nam up to the present time. 

the three years from May 1950 to early 1953 


Minh 


policy as it was applied in the villages. No spe- 


was no important modification of Viet 


hanism was established to administer the rent 
tion and interest control regulations, and the re- 
lity for enforcement was left to the regular 
In May 1952 the regime 


lated all prior legislation into a single statute, 


dministrative cadres 


hing new was added to what was already being 
nted in one form or another.’ 
in 1953 a new land tenure policy began to 
haracterized at first not so much by a change 
ontent of the publicly stated program as by a 


in the attitude of the Party toward implement- 


dio Hanoi, September 1, 1954 
dio Hanoi, October 24, 1954 
p. cit., p 106 
litique du Parti vis a vis de la Classe Paysane 
by Truong Chinh at the meeting of the 


of the Lao Dong Central Committee, 


p. 124. 
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ing it. It represented the first concerved effort to change 
the rural economy in the direction of the long-term 
goals of socialization set forth by Truong Chinh in 1950. 
Two departures marked the new position: a much 
stiffened attitude toward landowners including a broad- 


‘ 


er interpretation of the definitions of “traitor,” ‘‘reac- 


tionary,” etc.; and the provision for “mass mobiliza- 
tion” of the peasantry to carry out expropriation and 


transfer. 


Land Redistribution of 1953 


The Viet Minh cabinet meeting of March 1953 set 
the tone for the new policy. The Chinese Communist 
example obviously was clearly in mind and the program 
as outlined and subsequently begun was virtually iden- 
tical with that of the Chinese in 1950-52. The cabinet 
called for expropriation of “colonialists,” “traitors,” and 
“reactionaries,” and—-apparently a new point—-perma- 
nent alienation of village-owned, communal land to 
individual peasants. The rural population was to be 
“classified” into landless agricultural laborers, poor 
peasants, middle peasants, rich peasants, and landlords 
he cabinet arranged to “establish people’s tribunals 


in order to judge acts directed against the 
agrarian program and the mobilization of the masses, 
to maintain social order, consolidate the peoples’ pow- 
er, and develop resistance until victory has been 
achieved.” But, the cabinet specified, “This struggle 
must be led correctly and all action was to be 
under the leadership and control of Party cadres.’* A 
month later, the regime published another decree clos- 
ing several loop-holes in earlier legislation, declaring 
land abandoned for two years or more to be the 
property of the state, and forming an Agrarian Com- 
mittee, chaired by Ho Chi Minh himself, to 


Similar com- 


entralize 
administration of the land tenure policy 
mittees were established all the way down to the village 
level.!° 

The mass mobilization movement had three stages 
of development: | the creation of anti-landlord 
opinion by propaganda showing individual farmers how 
landlords had “oppressed” them and had violated Viet 


Minh agrarian reform laws; (2 


classification of the 
population into landlords, rich peasants, etc.; and (3) 
public trial where landlords’ violations of the agrarian 
“crimes” 


reform law and other were publicly pro- 


claimed, their lands propriated, and their holdings 
and possessions reapportioned 

Mass mobilization was recognized to be a difficult 
program, and the regime limited its applic ation to areas 


of favorable local political climate and where adequate 


14 Compte Rendu d’un Conseil des Min du Gouver 
nement Viet Minh (March 1953 


15 Decret Presidentiel No. 149/SI April 10. 1953 
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numbers of trained Party lead ea Although the realities of the rebellion had forced 
first the movement wi under I nilly thie ( inh to reprieve the landowning groups and 
country north and e: t! art abandon 1 effort to effect a radical change in the 
of the delta itself it wv { eral | tructul f rural society, aroused popular interest in 
calities in Annam igrarian reform was not easily subdued. As part of its 


, 
public trials 


Despite the precauti / ywwed rechannel attention away from ] 


signs of getting seriously out of « t] im and dra ic expropriation, the Party called a meeting 
mer of 1953 and it wi ioht t lt t Y, of the itional Assembly in December 1953 largely to 
ber before any substantial trar ( do | I agrarian reform law, and chose the occasion 
curred. The Viet Minh repe ‘ had to mak yublic a drastic widening of its policy toward 
allfected 836 village witl i p I ) 1d contiscatl The new law provided for the first 
but, considering the ; eport I 1 hat land, livestock and agricultural implements 
the actual result ap] ill rt I | cral and landowners who are members of 
confiscated some 14,000 hecta oO} ( ) ul resistance and are not reactionaries’ would be 

buffaloes from “reactionari ( Cl notables,’ propriated hese landowners were to receive compen- 
and obliged landlords to repay 12.262 I ) tion in the form of ten-year bonds bearing 12 per- 
paddy representing excess ! OO n t. A less startling departure, but nonetheless 
families The peasants ex] ed” th I Ae 1! rest was that beneficiaries of future land dis- 
landowners who were b ol ry irt tribution ere to be given permanent title, in contrast 
title granted by earlier land transle! 
| 


‘aw W ap- 


Of these, 135 were condemned t 1.2 to ft rovisional 
unprisoned for “re-educatior ca mea he provisions of the new 
gave a picture of peasants ( n plied on only an experimental basis. In five months 
with full Party approval, and ddy mnulgation, it was implemented in only 
animals and tools The who in I < \ ffecting only 26,000 hectares, mostly 
of control was a foretast r ! Va fter that, with the approach of the 
broader scale in 1955 and 1! one interest seems to have lagged. 

By indiscriminately lump roa ir following the conclusion of 
all landowning groups dow: ! 1 July 1954, the Communists 
the regime ri ked alienati t ( 1 the pro lem ol consolidatin 
ers than it could afford t inta ! I ( ‘ I pe ) and it was not 
O)n September 22 1953 th ul i ) it l pres Ing problems under control 
Mass Mobilization and its Vv IX ich turned again to que stions of land tenure 
Farmers.” Previously, the in ( arty embarked on a thorough-going land expropriation and 
} | 


policy consisted of basing vasedd on a modified version of the 19553 


less peasants.” Now, however, t O ' ! h more sweeping in extent than any pro- 
“unite closely with the middl ( il or ! 1 isly attem 1. Their objectives 

to “overthrow the reactio ry ! ( , O Gall ict mtrol over the countryside 

This policy was necessary, the D l ad e ! in ssiD1ill of resistance by 

cause “the rich peasants at preser rti t Writ rou] and secondly to clear the way 

strugele against the mpert ilist I | I ‘ ) agriculture by later collectivization of 

for us to concentrate all our fon y t ‘ y ted idings. In the campaign which foll 

the imperialists and feudal en ( it : which cost dearly in terms of 

Party would not harass ricl d id greatly delayed collectivization, the 

be allowed to hire labor dire lu alizing these objectives without 

tive was clear, and its effect n ICH e production in the process 

diately. No further serious 
the tenure structure until tole of Communist Party Cadres 


settlements "1 
P sponsibility for implementation ¢ 


in Truong Chinh, the ardently Cor 


Report of i tl f f I ( ‘ f the Lao Dong, and 

the Permanent ' 

National People’s " 1 1 Refor ra ipproved by tl 
17 Radio Hano ugust the Dem itl ub of Viet N 
18 Radio Hano tember I f t hire ‘ I ing mb +, 1953 
p. 132 ’ inol n l 1954 
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who publicly announced the start of the program 
November 1955.7! 


\ip, the land transfer was compounded of hard- 


Perhaps partly because of his 


practicality and almost dogmatic adherence to 
yreconceived “Marxist-Leninist rural policy,” while 
rm of the program continued to be modeled 
after the Chinese example. To carry out the 
the regime chose to rely not on the existing 
dministrative machinery, but on some “tens of 
ds” of special Party cadres responsible to Party 
p and reporting through Party channels.’ 
1ethod was chosen partly because Party leaders 
lot yet trust normal government channels, and 
vecause of the ideological importance attached 
reform. These “land reform cadres” were given 
heavily dogmatic orientation and sent imme- 
into the villages. While well fortified on such 
* aspects of agrarian reform as class struggle 
need to eliminate “cruel” landlords, once in 
ies it soon became obvious they lacked much 
way of specific operating guidelines. Clarifica- 
instructions and more precise definitions of 
vere slow in coming, appearing at intervals 
the spring and summer of 1956. 
neral, the cadres were to implement a program 
d on uncompensated expropriation of landowners 
distribution of their land, livestock and_per- 
possessions to landless laborers or small cultiva- 
addition, it was made perfectly clear that a 


mber of landlords were to be removed from 


intryside, partly through arrest and_ partly 


other forms of violence. Land owned by the 
( atholi 


the revenue and influence it gave the Church 


Church was to be redistributed to 


nal land was to be transferred outright to cul- 
This land, which by some estimates amounted 
vercent of the total cultivated area,** was tradi- 
the property of the villages and administered 

ge elders, generally landowners, who rotated it 

ree or five years among needy peasants. Since 
-established Vietnamese tradition this land had 

been jealously kept from the central government, the 
Communists :could not simply take it over directly for 
ve farming without raising stiff opposition among 
poor peasants. As long as it remained under con- 
the village elders, however, it offered a potential 


~ revenue and influence stemming from the 


attribution. 


land reform was to be carried out in five 


all more or less simultaneous throughout the 
1) registration of ownership; (2) classifica- 
Fall, op. cit., p. 133. 

Nhan Dan Hanoi May 18, 1957 


Gourou, op. cit., p 76. 
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tion of land according to productivity; (3) classifica- 


tion of farmers into hired (or landless), poor, medium, 
and rich peasants, and landlords; (4) redistribution of 
land from wealthy to low groups; and (5) grouping 
peasants into agricultural producers’ cooperatives based 
at first on individiial ownership. All this was very remi- 
niscent of the mass mobilization of 1953, but the ter- 


A key 


and one about which much confusion arose 


minology of that program was never revived 
clement 

was the classification of rural people This was to 
be done on the basis of criteria included in a Presi- 
dential decree dated March 1, 1955 and subsequently 
enlarged and clarified In interpreting the criteria, 
the regime introduced a number of special modifica- 
tions, partly to encourage rural professional people and 
tradesmen, and partly to prevent military morale from 
being undermined by penalizing families forced to let 
out land or hire labor because a member was in the 
army. As it turned out, the classification was hopelessly 
complex and so poorly defined that rural cadres were 
unable to apply the regulations. The “standard for de- 
termining the classification” was the “source of livell- 
hood.” Although determined by classifying the head of 
Basically 


land owned 


the household, it applied to the whole family 
it rested on personal possessions including 
the annual days of field labor, and a catch- 


simply landless-laborers. Poor peasants appear to have 


or rente d 


all category of “oppression.” peasants were 
been tenants or very small landowners who did the 
bulk of their own field work, but who might hire up 
to 120 man-days of labor annually Sefore the war, 
it was estimated that 400 man-days annually per hec- 


Tonkin 


Middle peasants seem to have been tenants 


tare were required to produce two crops in the 
delta 
or small owners hiring from 120 to 240 man-days an- 
nually. but also working at least 120 days in the field 
themselves. Rich peasants appear to have been prin- 
cipally small proprietors or larger-than-average tenants 
who tilled all their own land and who hired over 240 
man-days of labor annually but who did not rent out 
any land and who themselves did at least 120 days of 
field labor. A landlord was “a person who_ possesses 
much land, does little or no actual cultivation, and 
whose source of income is dependent on forcing pcas- 
ants to work as hired laborers or as tenant farmers.”*4 
In prat tice, a landlord was anyone who rented out land 
or else who operated a holding with hired labor and 
worked less than 120 days in the field himself. Mere 
area of land appears to have been of little importance ; 
one refugee reported some “landlords” in his village 


owned only three-fourths of a hectare 


14 Nhan Dan, March 29, 1957 


») Gsourou, op cil., p 241 


26 Nhan Dan, March 29, 1957 





Many of the classification | el whl ile! it ended with a bullet in the head oO! something 
stemmed from the complex q ficatior tt l worse. Not all persons convicted of being landlords 
definitions For example lilf iVviInYg i I sulle red such a severe fate, ol course. Many a ruel 
the military could deduct in-da 1€1 landlords” convicted by people’s courts were instead 
hired labor total. Thus a fa vit ( tripped of all their land and personal possessions, de- 
army and which hired 300 man-da f labe | prived of all civic rights, and sentenced to prison terms 
duct 120 of them and instead of ng « is rich p to 20 years. Those considered as having committed 
peasants would be considered mi peasal vhi ious “crimes” were sentenced to prison terms 
an economic and social benefit tta | f under 5 years and their families allocated a plot of 
men and professional people, v heir lar iS § land equivalent to that given landless peasants in 
ject to contiscation, were not 
were considered as laborers, enabli to | he emotional attacks and spectacular trials quickly 
their social status. Similarly, landlords who coopet it of hand, going far beyond merely eliminating 
with the Viet Minh were cla sistal land future opposition and identifying the Party with poor 
lords” permitting them tor ! nit O is armers. Encouraged by Party cadres whose superiors 


and keep their civil rights neasured success in terms of “class enemies” eliminated. 


inate attacks against all classes of peasants be- 


The "People's Courts" came common. In the general confusion which followed. 


Implementing the land transfer itself foll 1 tl landless peasants “mistakenly attacked poor farmers of 


now-lamiliar Chinese Comn t ) ern eople s ood repute as well as fully capable Party members.’”*! 
courts. although the details var lely illag he regime admitted that 30 percent of the persons 
to village probably as a re t th raining I d as landlords were erroneously condemned 

which the land reform cadres received. Normally, when 1¢ appalling human cost of the land reform can 
the cadres entered a village. th aaa nly essed, One Hanoi magazine admitted, “people 
ganizing the local Agricultura tio mina v irrested, jailed, interrogated, and cruelly tor- 
any possible landlord influence I n th ! weople were executed or shot out of hand and 


| propert i | . j . 
reorganized Associations wv ‘ OO! wn I pe»rly confiscated. Innocent children ol 


parents 


less peasants, but medium-leve nt ; yngly classified as landlords were starved to death.” 
linnited parlicipation Ata 1 t tl publication reported “the countryside was full 
ings cadres outlined the proposes in for , I i! ind mourning widows wearing white { irbans 
reform and the classification criteria n, holdin round their heads.” Some 12,000 “falsely accused” 
out the promise ol tree nd they o r) d mas peasants were freed, and an estimated 15,000 men who 
trials and encouraged pe nts to « had been killed were offered decent graves and public 
neighbors and the villag | ol tin tPCT ALS But these figures represent only thos 
in the venting of petty persona I thes aged - have been victims of error; how many 
trials, all peasants were cl mn 4 - f lords” were killed but not regretted is not known 
neighbors’ assertions. Landlords. o la nd ring the spring and summer of 1956 the excesses 
convicted, were sentenced o1 f ’ | ind lgning confusion resulted in widespread disillusion 
and goods redistributed to other t } isaffection among those very groups which the 
With such poorly define ( , id hoped most to impress. In the tightly- 
time in which to apply ther t issil 1 OI ysten ganized Vietnamese village even the poorest’ peasants 
broke down. and under the hic! er Se ye eae reacted unfavorably to the wanton killing of their former 
of the Party cadres. peasan ' ' | village elders, relatives and friends. Lower- 
the people's courts, on Hong arty cadres—themselves often recently recruit- 


f > . pelle » met} Ie 
“thousands of peasants, with I 1 e1 sie rural areas—were repelled by the methods of 


couragement, assembled to jud I man. | ’ he land reform they had loosed. The regime admitted 


reported that if the landlord it ma i | ei in attitude of discouragement and passivity pre- 


was sometimes dug in the eart ong “a relatively great number of cadres 


that he should be dominated China Morning Post (Hong Kong), D« 
All day long, sometimes all n 


forward from among the peasants to I I ( i ) ’ ghiep (Hanoi), March 13, 195 


finger at the wretched creat fe thi lly p (Hanoi), March 13, 1957 
4 August | 1957 


27 Thoi Moi (Hanoi), gust a Hanoi November 5, 1956 
28 Nhan Dan, February ) Quoted in Tin Pacific Edition), July 1 


é 
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who were middle-class farmers or who did not belong 
to the poor farmer class, including those who were 
mistakenly condemned in the land reform .. .” and 
that they “desired to resign, thinking that to continue 
work would be useless for them.’’*® There are also 

ications that the national leaders began to fear that 
rural discontent would lead to reduced rice production. 


1 


Certainly in-kind rice tax collections had fallen be- 
hind. In October the Party publicly admitted “grave 
errors and embarked on the remarkable “mistakes 
correction” campaign, designed to rectify the worst of 
the excesses and restore rural confidence in the Party. 

But whatever the excesses of the land reform may 
have been, and despite the support it may have cost in 
the countryside, the Communists nonetheless accom- 
plished their two major objectives: rural landowning 
classes have been completely eliminated and with them 
any possibility of opposition leadership in the country- 
side, and the pattern of ownership has been spread 
among the peasantry in anticipation of collectivizing 
agriculture. Of the 1.5 million hectares of arable land 
in North Viet Nam, the land reform apparently af- 
fected an area somewhere between the 700,000 hectares 
announced by a Russian journal*’ and the 810,000 hec- 
tares mentioned in a Hanoi periodical.** About 1.6 mil- 
lion households, including some 8 million peasants, ap- 
pear to have gained some land or some form of trans- 
ferred property. Many of these households did not gain 


very much land, but the average holding per person 


of “landless peasants” is reported to have risen from 
199 


square meters before the reform to 1,528 square 


meters after, and that of small peasants to have in- 


creased from 455 square meters to 1,431 square meters 
Thus a household of five appears to have on the aver- 
age about 7,500 square meters, or about three-fourths 
of a hectare.** At the same time, the regime reported 
the redistribution of 100,000 cattle and an unspecified 
quantity of farming equipment and houses.*° 

[he most spectacular result of the dissatisfaction 
aroused by the land reform came in mid-November 
1956 when open rebellion broke out in Nghe An prov- 


ince half-way between the 17th parallel and Hanoi 


Chis area—where there is a high proportion of Catho- 


] + 
lic peasants 


had long been a center of nationalist agi- 


tation and Communist strength. It was in this region 


55 Hoc Tap, February 1957. 

Vietnam Press (Saigon), October 30, 1956. 
Zelentsov, ““The Successes of the Democratic Re- 
Vietnam in the Restoration and Development of its 

1957, No. 9, pp 
| juoted in Theodore Shabad, “Economic Developments 
in North Vietnam,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 31, No. 1 (March 

p. 47 

38 Nhan Dan, August 26, 1958. 
19 Zelentsov, loc. cit. 
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that in 1930 “peasant soviets” were temporarily estab- 
lished in one of the earliest open rebellions against the 
French colonial administration. The province is also 
the birthplace of Ho Chi Minh. A striking aspect of 
the Nghe An disturbance is that it began more than 
two weeks after the initial admission of land reform 
errors; in fact, it appears events got out of hand as 
a result of the slight let-up of pressure which followed.*' 

A surprisingly candid picture of the three-day Nghe 
An uprising emerges from the first descriptions broad- 
cast by Hanoi. These admitted that local leaders “took 
advantage of mistakes committed by the agrarian re- 
form program in the area settled by Catholic compa- 
triots to arouse dissatisfaction and that peasants 
“man-handled village cadres and troops stationed in 
the area.”** Irate peasants in Quynh Yen village organ- 
ized open demonstrations against land reform “errors” 
and the treatment of Catholic peasants. They accused 
Communist cadres of having “violated their religion.” 
When local militia units were sent to quell the demon- 
stration, “28 soldiers were captured, 10 others were 
wounded, and arms and ammunition confiscated.” The 
peasants proceeded to establish road blocks to seal 
themselves off from surrounding areas. Then, on the 
evening of November 13, demonstrators from four vil- 
lages began to march toward the chief town of the 
district, “bearing with them sticks and rudimentary 
arms.” They were met by hastily summoned regular 
Viet Minh troops who were “forced to fight back.” “As 
a result, a number of persons were killed or wounded,” 
but by the next morning the troops had established 
martial law in the area.** Other reports tell of similar 

but never so violent or extensive—demonstrations in 
a number of other parts of North Viet Nam. Truong 
Chinh himself later admitted that landowners “every- 
where” had caused trouble’ and referred to the wide- 


spread “tendency of . . . peasants toward spontaneous 


action,”’*® 


In one area immediately south of Hanoi, local offi- 
cials apparently openly supported the dissidents in 
their complaints against Government policy, and _ this 


seems not to have been the only instance.*® In other 
areas, local militia troops apparently deserted to the 
cause of the demonstrators, forcing the regime to bring 


in the better disciplined regular army units.*’ Through 


this quick use of military force, further unrest was 


4) Nhan Dan, August 26, 1958. 

+1 “Ho’s Shaky Republic,’ The Economist, Vol. 181, No 
5090 (November 24, 1956), pp. 680 f 

#2 Vietnam News Agency, November 17, 1956 
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44 Nhan Dan, January 31, 1957. 
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quelled and after the end 
and refugee statements mal ther mention of 
open rebellion. By the en 

tion was well enough in 

were withdrawn and _ loca 


sensitive areas 


Mistakes Correction Campaign 

Even while the outbreaks at Nehe 
were being quelled by the 
the regime was taking step 
of the excesses which wer t ( irt of the unrest 
A desperate effort was obvio é for to regain 
some measure of peasant « 
sagving morale of the lo 
veloped the bizarre “mi 
which dragged on through mid-] ne ( then 
achieved only limited succe earl 1956 the 
Party press began to publish a irl r of criticism 
about agrarian reform whi r| 
vere as the summer prog! 
tried to lay the blame on 
dissension among the pea 
unrest continued unabated he first official recogni 
tion came in May when a Part eDo ( ed short 
comings in the application” 
ing July, criticism hardened 
mitted “serious errors and 
knowledged to he worl 
tions’ and to be concerned 
Party For the first time, | 
the cadres who were acc 
in classifying peasants and 
without reason.” 

To clear up the confusior 
ber of “recapitulation conferer 
encouraged to give “‘self-criti 
their villages to correct 
measures were not enough 
“during September and 
rather grave . rural 
frozen, and, in some places 

The whole question oO 
brought irrevocably into the ope vit } wnnounce 
ment—after a month-long delay roup of deci- 
sions apparently taken at the tl . t Session 
of the Lao Dong held in 
nouncement openly admitted 


and called for correction 


Session de« re ed libe ralize d 


18 Nhan Dan, April 13, 
19 Thot Moi, May l 
50 Hoc Tap, July 1956 
51 Hoc Tap, January | 
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Probably as a sacrifice to popular opinion, Tru- 
Chinh resigned as Party secretary-general and was 
¥y Ho Chi Minh himself in an effort to 

on “Uncle Ho’s” high personal _prestig 


peasants. 


is a temptation for some writers to link the 


correction campaign and the related liberaliza- 


the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist 
where Khrushchev denounced Stalin. But while 


th Congress made a real impact on the Vietna- 


Communist leaders, the mistakes correction as lit 
ially developed was a purely North Vietnamese 
enon. Both in its form and in the intense pre- 
ition of the Party and press with “errors” and 
to overcome them, the campaign 1S unique in 
Communist world. Almost simultaneously with his 
tion, Truong Chinh published an article ad- 
that “important” mistakes had been committed, 


nying “the land reform stand of the Vietnam 


Lao Dong Party and of the Government is wrong.” 


ng on his Marxist orientation to justify his harsh 

he asserted that there are “two ways of land 
peaceful and with the help of the mass 

peacefully by means of arrangement with 

is utopia.” One must “mobilize popula 

trampling down landownership.” Truong 

d to accept any blame for errors himsel! 


ad accused cadres who were “narrow minded” 


‘bourgeois class supervised by a leadership 
bore “a bureaucratic color.” In any event, he 
d optimistically, “all the mistakes of the land re- 

remediable, except the death of cadres, par- 
ind people who were unjustly sacrificed.” No 

was made of the complicated mistakes correc- 

rram to come later Instead, in a burst of un- 

agueness, Truong Chinh sin ply urged cadres 
rry out the operations of correction correctly 


yite well-public ized offic ial concern the mistakes 


ction did not really begin until January 1957. In- 
tingly enough, responsibility was again given to 
Chinh, who appears never to have lost any of 
power within the Party. The campaign was di- 
into three phase s. The first was a crash opera- 
to survey the damage done and release from prison 
rectly classified peasants and falsely accused ca- 
his was accompanied by a tightening of Party 
trative machinery and an extensive propaganda 

n to explain the Party’s policy The second 
more deliberate and the real heart of the cam- 
was divided into two steps Step I was the re- 
fication of peasants, and step II was the restitu- 


property erroneously expropriated or else mak- 


Ho. lap, November 1956 
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ing suitable compensation. Of course, all the original 
problems of classification which had contributed to the 
mistakes appeared in trying to reclassify ‘“‘those mistak- 
enly condemned.” Restitution or compensation involved 
taking back property already redistributed to some other 
peasant in the community, with all the attendant com- 
plications and bitterness that involved. The third phase 
of the mistakes correction was to be a review, inven- 
ind concentrated reindoctrination of local person- 
During the campaign, pressure for high rice pro- 
tion was to be maintained and, cadres were told, 

“if necessary, production tasks may be given priority, 
followed by mistakes correction.” 
ong ( 
be completed by early February, in time for the 
Vietnames« 
Mar h 


ly bogged down in the welter of its own confusion 


Optimistically, Tru- 


hinh called for the first step of the second phase 


New Year, and the second step by early 


As things turned out, the program became hope- 


and dragged on through the summer of 1957. 
To help cadres with reclassification—which even the 
regim 


idmitted had “a great number of complicated 
the Coun- 


points and was “open to many pitfalls” 
cil of Ministers in December 1956 published a group 
of “clarifications,”’** but commentaries on how “prop- 
erly to conduct reclassification”®*’ continued to appeat 
in the press well into the summer. All the old qualifi- 

ind vagueness continued to plague the village 


Given the intricacies of the problem, it is hardly 


that reclassification was considered only a 
partial success, and that cadres were accused of “a num- 


ber of deficiencies” and of “carelessness and slowness.” 
The regime was particularly sensitive about families 
ith relatives in the military. Cadres were reminded 
that “all revolutionary soldiers, even though they are 
indowr ers oO! landowners’ children, have become revo- 
lutionary troops and cannot be treated as landowners.’ 
They were instructed that “the families of dead com- 
batants and of troops who were wrongly treated as 
landowners or rich farmers must be re-examined and 
first.” Demobilized though 


reclassified troops, even 


landlords or landlords’ sons, were to be given an al- 


lotment of land equal to that of poor peasants, and 
cadres were to return all “medals,” “certificates of hon- 
“withdrawn during the 


and other decorations 


reform” and restore all civic rights.°” 

f they should make some progress with re- 
ition, cadres still faced the formidable prob- 
compensation. Once a peasant was assigned a 


Tap, January 1957 


Dan,. April 2, 1957 
Dan, March 29, 1957 


Dan, April 2, 1957 
Nhan Dan, August 13, 1957 
Nhan Dan, March 22, 1957 
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lower classification, cadres were to arrange for restitu- 
Where this 


property had been dissipated or when redistribution had 


tion of erroneously expropriated property 


simply made it too difficult to restore confiscated land, 
they were to make appropriate compensation in terms 
of equivalent goods or comparable areas of similar land 
However desirable compensation may have been in 
theory, in practice, of course, obvious problems arose, 
since all land and personal possessions of landlords con- 
victed during the land reform had been immediately 
redistributed. Thus, as the regime itself lamented, “the 
major part of the compensation” had to come “from 


the very properties distributed to poor and_ tenant 


farmers during the land reform Cadres came under 


official fire for “excessive sympathy accorded to 


improperly classified persons to the detriment of those 
who received property.”*' Even those reclassified peas- 
ants fortunate enough to receive compensation com- 
plained about the parcels they received.** Given the 
strictly limited amount of land in North Viet Nam, the 
problem was practically insoluble, and, in the face of 
decisions, “often cadres, though 


almost impossible 


aware of an error hesitated to correct it, fearing 


that the amount of property required for restitution 


6 


would be too high.” 


Lack of Popular Support 
A formidable obstacle to reclassification and compen- 
under- 


sation was enlisting popular support. Peasants, 


standably, had become “perple xed and sceptical,’”** a 
numbet . had doubts about the Party and Govern- 
ment policy,”’° and many were “tormented because 
they did not know whether they would retain their 
newly allocated properties.” In some instances, goods 
received during the land reform were “hastily sold o1 
destroyed” to avoid giving them up."® Peasants in one 
village expressed a common viewpoint when they told 
cadres working on re lassification, "Say no more; we 
have had enough of that sort of thing during the land 
reform.’ 

lo implement reclassification, the regime again 
turned to the people's court technique, but with less 


response than previously. As late as July 1957——nine 


months after the full prestige of the Party was put 


behind the mistakes correction the press was still re- 


porting that there were “many farmers who, be- 


cause they fear loss of face, or motivated by greed or 
Nhan Dan, June 13, 1957 
Nhan Dan, July 9, 1957 
Nhan Dan, August 6, 195 
Ibid 

Hoc Tap, January 1957 
Nhan Dan, March 19, 1957 
Hoc Tap, January 1957 
Nhan Dan, March 27, 1957 
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revenge, do not wish to recl 
demned.,’’®* 


Once the compensation ed out. the 


problem of personal violenc i len prov- 


ince, for example, a ‘disagreement between comrades 
who enjoy land or field during 
the land reform and those who \ classified”’ 
was reported.®” There we ilthough 


\ iole nce 


in the countryside apparent I r got above the level 


the press was circumspect 


of personal discontent or reveng e regi was 
well able to contain it. No 
uprising was allowed to d 
Not only was there ipport 
but also one of building takes cor- 
recuion among lower level t “WV ; idres were 
confused by the abrupt stakes 
correction represented. Even the party eoretical jour 
nal complained that the often 
easy to understand in theor but it may lead per- 
plexity when it comes te 
confusion, as Truong Chinl 


“slow process oft 


to the 
abstract nature of the u 
with the result that the 
equally carried out an 


The Nn, 


where they no longer ti 


regions.’ 
ind somewhat doemat 
them. Cadres were rebuke 
many classification error 
taking peasants at then 
trusting 


Naturally enoug! 


protect their own stat 


compounded by 


work 


not take mistakes correct 
they were “afraid that then 
back or their personal prid 
tion they “sought way 
their families and themselv 
tioned about a “tendency ympathy 
in favor of then 
The stresses of the agi mistakes 
correction gave rise to within 
the Party. The regular village idres 1 ed the in- 
flux of mistakes correctior dres who, in turn, dis- 
trusted the local leaders e mist f correction Ca 
dres tended to “monopolize 


printed 


68 Nhan Dan, July 7, 195 
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liocently con- 


after the initial public admission of errors 


banners and carried chairs at meetings, instead of as- 
signing these tasks to the village cadres.”*® A more 
serious problem was the personal hatred harbored by 
wrongly convicted cadres for their accusers. During 
the land reform, over-enthusiasm (and perhaps a bit of 

malice) led many cadres to denounce their fel- 
As the victims were reprieved and reappeared in 
councils, their accusers began to “envision the 
sible revenge of agrarian reform victims.’ In one 
a “political commissar,” hearing that a fellow 

whom he had accused and whose holding he had 
subsequently taken over had been released, ambushed 
and murdered the returning “land reform victim.’ 


In other 


who had made mistakes in the land 


instances, there were Party meetings where 
reform 
summoned before a village committee session to 
detailed,’ and then 


their mistakes fully “were 


the presence of the committee session and 
iced with the virtually insoluble contradictions of 
the mistakes correction, the criticisms of then neigh- 
bors, the harping of their superiors, and the animosity 
“moved vari- 


vithin Party units, village level cadres, 


by compassion, respect, feelings of charity, o1 
te for the job itself, lacked the enthusiasm to 


it the 


ind dis¢ ouraged 76 


reclassification and were “pessi- 
difficulties of mistakes correction combined with 

n and animosity greatly slowed implem«e ntation. 

the summer of 1956 the regime had hoped tha 
oked the other way the errors could be quietly 
ected and forgotten within a few weeks. Later, the 


Party Executive Session hoped that official, but 
Then the 


ed on quick action from the heavily-touted mis- 


publicized, notice would suffice leaders 


correction campaign to take care of the situation 
March 1957. 


and as late 


In fact. the whole program dragged 
as August 1957 the press was ask- 
“why 1S mistakes correction moving so slowly siti 
umpaign continued, but with diminishing empha- 
through November, ending in a series of provincial 
recapitulation conferences.”*? Only then—a full year 
did the re- 
ime consider that the mistakes correction had pro- 
d to the point where it was no longe1 necessary 
worthwhile to stress the program. 
he mistakes correction campaign could only be con- 
Nhan Dan, February 16, 1957. 
6 Nhan Dan, November 21, 1956. 
Thoi Moi, March 14, 1957. 
Nhan Dan, March 27, 1957 
) Nhan Dan, July 7, 1957 
Vhan Dan, March 19, 1957. 
Nhan Dan, August 20,1957 


Vhan Dan, November oe 1957 
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sidered a qualified success by its Communist architects. 
Its inherent contradictions prevented any really satis- 
factory outcome from the peasants’ viewpoint, but the 
campaign succeeded in glossing over the worst of the 
unrest and reaction against errors, re-establishing the 
Party in its firm—if authoritarian and hardly enthu- 
siastically supported—control over the countryside. Po- 
litically, however, it served to lay bare the Party’s 
shortcomings. It demonstrated the unsureness of the 
Viet Minh theoretical underpinning as it applies to 
the village. It emphasized the Party’s poor administra- 
tive structure. It illustrated a failure to recognize and 
use the basic social and economic facts of the country- 
side. Peasants have seen those condemned as “land- 
owners” and “reactionaries” return to the village, leav- 
ing the rural society with a still substantial class of 


a kind of “kulak’’ class. 


Cadres have had their confidence in Party leadership 


relatively well-to-do peasants 


shaken and have even been subjected to imprisonment. 
The back-tracking after the agrarian reform delayed 
the socialization of agriculture much more than just 
the year of the campaign. Finally, the whole spectacle 
laid North Viet Nam open to considerable outside cri- 
ticism, while the import of the well-publicized methods 
and excesses was not lost on the South Vietnamese 


farmer 


Eventual Collectivization 
Communists have made no secret that thei 
ire policy goal for North Viet Nam is com- 
ectivization of agriculture, although to date 
n this direction has been limited. “The basic 
the Party in rural areas,’ they explain, “is 
ze peasants and to group them into coopera- 
collectives} in order to develop agriculture.” 
will be the “elimination of capitalism and 
The first 


nanpower exchange teams” in which peasants, 


luction of socialism in rural areas.” 


taining their private property, help each other 
luction tasks. These teams are then gradually 
r to “cooperatives” where all resources are 
the collective and peasants are paid on the 
lays worked. In adopting this procedure, the 
namese have again chosen to pattern them- 
sely after the Chinese, but there is no indica- 
esent that their leaders are contemplating the 


Indeed, Ho 


nself told a correspondent in January of 


tep ol establishing communes, 


that “wwe have no intention of organizing 
nmunes’ in the immediate future.’’** 
the Lao Dong made no secret of its in- 


agriculture, no serious effort at any col- 


in Dan, November 3, 1958 
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lectivized form was made until after the Geneva agree- 
ments, when attention was first placed on the develop- 
ment of manpower exchange teams. The simplest form 
of these teams is the “temporary” one which is noth- 
ing more than an agreement between peasants to help 
each other during the peak labor periods of the rice 
season. The team is, however, organized with the as- 
sistance of a local Party cadre and is led by a peasant 
whom the regime considers reliable. A team may include 
a whole hamlet or only several families. In effect, this 
represents little more than established traditional prac- 
tice in the Tonkin delta with the added—but critical 

factor of Party leadership. The next step is to change 
these “temporary” teams into “permanent” ones. The 
permanent teams “draw up a rational production plan” 
which determines the “acreage to be cultivated and the 
production norm to be achieved by each family, and 
also the number of times the land should be plowed 
and harrowed and the amount of fertilizer to be used 
by cach team member, as well as the manner in which 
he should improve his agricultural techniques.” The 
chief of the team assigns the work each individual is 
to do. From time to time, in better managed teams, 


‘ 


the chief calls sessions for “commenting on and evalu- 
ating work.” This “stimulates members’ labor emulation 
spirit,’ “reveals the efforts of each member and _ his 
progressive or conservative tendency, by criticism, and 


helps correct erroneous opinions.’’** 

Despite the emphasis placed on manpower exchange, 
peasants have not taken kindly even to the simple form 
Ihe press has been full of complaints that peasants are 
“reluctant” to join teams, that “they are still suspi- 
cious of and fear socialism,’ and that they still have 


Catholic 


larly have resisted joining manpower exchange teams 


“individualistic thoughts.’”* peasants particu- 
They are reported to feel that “participation in the 
manpower exchange movement is to lose one’s religion 
and God,” and even to have told cadres, “when the 
country is completely communized, even our wives will 


RG 


no longer belong to us. Party cadres themselves “are 
reluctant to join these teams or do not have full con- 
fidence in them after they have joined them.’”* 
Peasant dislike is reflected in the comparatively slow 
rate of development. The regime itself notes that after 
the Geneva agreements “key emphasis was placed on 
the development of the manpower exchange move- 
ment.” By the end of 1956, 190,249 teams were re- 
ported.** But the errors of the agrarian reform, which 


diverted attention to rebuilding the Party’s position «in 
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the countryside, delayed 
tion, and 21 months 
1958 the number of 


embracing approximate 
population. In late 1958 
by the first of May 1959 
percent ol the peasant 
totals are in many way 
ards, or even the 
agrarian reform, they 
progress Moreover 
broken down. Of the 
operate on a year-roun 
cent of the peasants belor 
exchange teams which ! 
kind of collective operati 
not even consider “semi 
Army Commander-in-( 
rect when he commentet 
Mmanpowe! exchange mo 
self deeply on the ma 
What is true of the 1 
course, even truer for 
although there has bee 
past year. ‘Two forms of 
been established. In 
cooperative, “individua 
draft animals ts preserves 
celves part ol the 
accordance with the co 
the “advanced’ cooperat 
farm tools are all comme 
and other incom 
cooperative, while mem 
their contributions in 
agricultural cooperative 
ia percent of all peasant 
agricultural cooperative 
vanced,” or truly collect 
Peasant resistance 
marked, just as in the 
teams. Nonetheless, the P 
toward collectivization. | 
pressed to convert manp 
mentary cooperatives 
ally. the teams will do 


two or three nights 


ing held to enable 
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ctiviza- team chiefs to acquire a “basic understanding” of “mas- 
»tembet ter government policies,” and the “detailed steps to be 
195,324 taken In the setting up ol agri iltural cooperatives.” 
In one province alone it is planned to send 20,000 
cadres and team leaders to these S¢ hools. The re- 
ne 1s putting increased nropaganda emphasis behind 
the movement, and now publicly claims that by the 
of 1960, “almost all peasant famuiles will have 

ned elementary cooperatives.”’*® 
vo other kinds of collective agri ultural undertak- 
have been formed. Sixteen state farms are re ported, 
covering 3,500 hectares, employing 7,000 workers, and 
owning 93 tractors and 5,500 draft animals. Coffee is 
ain product of the state farms, but they also grow 
tropical “industrial” crops including some rub- 
Management has apparently present 1 substantial 
blems; in 1958 the farms reported fulfilling then 
for only relatively minor amounts of corn and 
bacco Ihe state farms appear to be confined en- 
to expropriated French plantations All the 
farms were established in 1956 with Soviet as- 
ince,”” and there have been no new ones organized 
the past two years, although there has been some 
atively minor expansion of area.'’® Instead of increas- 
the number of state farms, the regime has chosen 


mit the army to set up some 34 collective farms 


l 
+t 


ind and vhiert troops are being settled to establisl ie cult ire 


| coffee, sugar cane, field crops and rict and to 
tle. Sites have been chosen in part to permit 
gime to establish outposts in remote mountain 


als, and i as and to provide control over indigenous mountain 


crop yield tribe Military personnel have resisted being trans- 


red to these farms 

Aside from the production cooperatives which form 
in integral part of the land tenure policy in North 
Viet Nam, there were re ported to be abou 000 credit 
cooperatives at the end of October 1958 the mMa- 
jority having only from 30 to 90 members. The regime 
Col plained that these cooperatives “have not been 
rapidly established” and called for more rapid expan- 
ion There is also a group of purchasing coopera- 

but these appear to be of minor importance 
1 spite recent emphasis, collec tivized agriculture has 


far made little progress in North Viet Nam. The 


nail peasants’ economy .. continues to be the lead- 
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17 Vietnam News Agency, May 4, 1959 
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ing element of agriculture.”’'°* The “socialist element” 


in agriculture was reported in June 1958 to be only 


0.14 percent, although it probably has increased 


somewhat since then. The North Vietnamese peasant, 


who responded to promises of land transfer and indi- 


vidual ownership, is showing himself very reluctant to 
give up his land and his control over his holding. The 
Communist leaders, however, remain undaunted, and 
have set their goal of enrolling all peasants in elemen- 
tary agricultural cooperatives by the end of 1960. They 
do, however, seem to have learned a lesson from the 
bitterness raised by the excesses of the land transfer. 
Although the objectives and situation are substantially 
different, the collectivization campaign has nonetheless 
been notable for the absenc¢ e of coer ion. The Lao Dong 
Central Committee has instructed the cadres to em- 
ploy the “principle of voluntariness,”'’* and Vice-Pre- 
mier Pham Hung has warned them not to be “impa- 

or dictatorial.”'!’® “The creation of certain man- 
power exchange teams through compulsion has been 


a reason for their weakness,” they are told.''’ The ap- 


proach may harden if strong resistance continues to 
be she as the deadline for cooperativization draws 
date cadres have been warned not to use 
threats of retaliation against peasants who 

in teams. There has been no mention of 
ommunes on the Chinese pattern in North 
leaders. of course, retain their faith in 
tability of collectivized agriculture because of 
Marxist training and their familiarity with the 
nd Chinese experiences. But they also insist 
are more efficient. Press comment fre- 

s on the greate1 output of collectivized 

“Per capita yield of the crops runs at an aver- 
to 30 percent more than that of work ex- 


"111 Tn one village, for ex- 


teams or individuals 
ll-to-do middle class peasant is reported to 
produced 1.3 metric tons per hectare, a neighbor- 


ig manpower exchange team to have produced 1.5 


ms per hectare, and a cooperative 1.6 pet 


! 
similar land.''*? Exceptional figures are fre- 
to demonstrate that “cooperatives have 

n superiority over individual work.” One 


was even reported to have averaged 9 tons 


vidence indicates that the Communists have 
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carried out their land tenure policy without seriously 
interfering with rice production—even during the open 
reaction to the land reform excesses of 1956. In the 
period since the Geneva agreements, in fact, North 
Viet Nam has apparently been able to increase rice 
production appreciably over the prewar level. The best 
available paddy production estimates are given in Table 
1. These figures must be considered as indicative only, 
but observers feel they are on the correct order of mag- 
nitude. The figures for 1934, 1940 and 1943 are based 
on information supplied by Gourou who indicates they 
are probably low.''* On the other hand, the informa- 
tion for 1955 through 1958 is probably high. The 1958 


TABLE 1. Pappy PRopUCTION 


Year Million metric tons 
1934 
1940 
1943 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


1958 


a The estimates for 1934, 1940 and 1943 are calculated 
the basis of information derived from Gourou, op. cit., 
p. 315 ff Indochine 
1939-40 (Hanoi: Imprimerie d’Extreme Orient, 1942), p. 85 


and Annuaire Statistique de UIndochine, 1943-46 


Annuaire Statistique General de 


Saigon 
Haut-Commissariat de France pour l'Indochine, 1948), p. 89 
b Zelentsov, op. cit., p. 64 
c How lap October 1958 
d Nhan Dan, December 11, 1958 


figure has since been raised to 4.6 million tons,"' ap- 
parently only for propaganda reasons. The 1959 goal 


: 'S and that of 1960 at 


has been set at 6.2 million tons' 
7.6 million tons.'" 

The continued good experience in rice production 
is due to a combination of factors. For one thing, even 
under stress and when reacting against the land reform 
or efforts to collectivize, the Vietnamese peasant is 
fully aware from long experience that production can 
be forgotten only at the peril ol starvation Thus he 
has continued to plant and cultivate conscientiously 
even during periods ol unrest In addition, there 1s 
every indication that the intensive propaganda efforts 


to inprove production techniques, extend small rri- 


gation facilities, and increase fertilizer, manure and 


compost application has met with substantial response 


114 Gourou, op. cit., pp. 254 f 

115 Vietnam News Agency, March 7, 1959 
116 Vietnam News Agency, March 19, 1959 
117 Nhan Dan, December 11, 1958 
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New Ownership Pattern 
Land tenure policy in North \ 
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has raised in the past, there is no evidence that 
unrest threatens the regime. Another Nghe An 
sing does not seem in the offing. 
Lao Dong leaders have unbounded confidence in the 
te “triumph of socialism.” They are a remarkably 
roup: no substantial change has occurred in 
15 years or more. The self-assurance this ex- 
e gives them, plus their confidence in their 


inclines them to be dogmatic and to interpret 


to fit their theories. Convinced as they are of 
inevitability ol collectivized agriculture as well as 
iperiority over individual production, they can be 
ted to press collectivization vigorously Sut they 
to have learned their lesson from the reaction 
land transfer in 1956, and thus far show no 
of using coercion to force peasants into “coopera- 
However, as their 1960 goal for including all 
ints in elementary “cooperatives” approaches, they 
iain resort to coercion. if not outright force. Rice 
iction probably will continue high, but goals set 
iture years appear unattainable. Recent mention 
agriculture has been generally 
to statement about yield and, while 


| 


inland Chine St 
there have 


me iu { 


atory comments, praise of commune 
has been largely avoided. Combined with Ho Chi 

Mir S explicit denial, this indicates that for the mo- 
‘ast, communes are not conte mM] lated by the 

Nor Vietnamese regime. With this reservation, the 
years promis¢ continued efforts oO develop 
ire along the now-familiar lines of Communist 


lure poli Ws 
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Kyoto: Doshisha Univ ty Press. 1958 
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se subjects are handled competent! 
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and objectively, and on the basis of a rather wide range of 
sources. The discussion of Sino-Japanese trade, which is par- 
ticularly good, includes some useful information on the struc- 
ture of strategic trade controls against the China mainland 
and the partial relaxation of those controls by Japan and 
other countries in 1957. 

Only minor criticisms are in order. Professor Leng has not 
brought out the interaction between Soviet and Chinese 
Communist policies toward Japan. Thus he misses such 
things as the probable effect of Stalin’s death in freeing the 
Chinese Communists to move ahead in their Japanese policy, 
as in several other respects, along lines of their own choos- 
ing. He also ignores the question of whether the Soviet 
Union’s establishment of diplomatic relations with Japan at 
the end of 1956, a feat which Peking was in no position 
to duplicate, did not leave Communist China in a rather dif- 
ficult position. Another neglected subject is what may be 
called Chinese Communist and Soviet nuclear policy toward 
Japan, which includes a certain amount of attempted atomic 
blac kmail 

Professor Leng concludes that, despite the disturbing events 
of 1958, political and economic contacts between Japan and 
Communist China are bound to increase, without necessarily 
disrupting Japan’s relations with the non-Communist world, 
and that Japan may be able to serve as something of a 
between Peking and Washington. Whether this view 
optimistic time alone will tell, but there can be no 
that Professor Leng has written a valuable book 


Chase, Maryland 
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PAWN OR PIVOT. By Allen S. Whiting and 
Michigan State 


SINKIANG 
Ger 1 Sheng Shih-ts’ai. East Lansing: 


ty Press. 1958. 314 pp. $5.00 


that this volume is both useful and extraordinary 
rstatement. Dr. Whiting has performed a_ useful 
his first half of the book which summarizes what 

the Western world of internal developments and 

tivities in Sinkiang from the early ‘thirties until 

the last American Vice-Consul made his escape in 1949 


southward from Tihwa 


Urumchi) only to meet death at 
the hands of Tibetan frontier guards because of a communi- 
cations delay from Lhasa. It is unlikely our knowledge of 
the period will be significantly increased until we have access 
or Nationalist Chinese archives. Neither event 

inent 
iordinary part (the second half) of the book is 
by General Sheng himself of his ten-year steward- 
nkiang until disillusion with Soviet duplicity per- 
to throw in his lot wholeheartedly with Chung- 
own explanation), or Russian reverses in the Second 
made it possible for the Nationalist Government 
its will. In either event, the capitulation is addi- 
nony to the amazing and often-demonstrated skill 
Kai-shek in 


rilded confinement. In General Shenge’s account it 


lissimo Chiang eliminating _ rivals 
to separate the fact from the self-justifying fan 
who must have been (occasionally at least 
man. Great as his barbarisms undoubtedly were, 
foolish to deny the important contributions he 
Sinkiang, or to judge him without reference to 


and environment 
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The greatest interest in the book is in the account of 
Russian activities—this being almost a classic case of ebb 
and flow, of what was possible at any given point and mo- 
ment. Of particular interest is Sheng’s admission that in 
1938 he applied for membership in the Chinese Communist 
Party and that, following a trip to Moscow (during which 
he saw Stalin three times), he was permitted to join the 
Russian Communist Party! Also, if he is correct, the numbet 
of references to high-level trips between Moscow and Yenan 
certainly suggests that there was considerably more contact 
between the Russians and the Chinese Communists than most 
Western students and observers have thought. This need not 
necessarily, however, lead to any assumption that Stalin had 
a higher opinion of Chinese Communism than other evidence 
has suggested; or that Yenan, then hard-pressed, was doing 
other than what was needed to survive and prepare such 


groundwork as it could for the future without compromising 


the independence it has so abundantly demonstrated during 


the last decade. Stalin, by the same token, can be assumed 
to have been extending his own control in so far as his 
own rather uncomfortable circumstances permitted 

University of Pennsylvania 
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PAKISTAN AND THE REGIONAL PACTS. By Moham 
med Ahsen Chaudhri. Karachi: East Publications (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations). 1958. 144 pp. $2.00 


Among the outstanding differences between the two sov- 
ercign states which emerged in 1947 from the Indian sub- 
continent, foreign policy is the issue of sharpest contrast 
Pakistan’s immediate involvement in international alliances 
is totally dissimilar to India’s policy of non-alignment. It is 
membership in two regional pacts that gives expression to 
Pakistan’s position. In this slim volume, Mr. Chaudhri, lec- 
turer in international relations at the University of Karachi 
Baghdad Pact and 


the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization: most of the book 


explains Pakistan's membership in th 


is concerned with the general background of Pakistan's posi- 
tion rather than with substantive criticism of the pacts them- 


selves. Twenty-three pages of appendices give the texts of 


these treaties. After briefly outlining the theory of regional 


pacts and their relationship, though Article 51, to the United 
Nations Charter, the author describes Pakistan’s precarious 
position as a nation both of the Middle East and of South- 
east Asia. This position, as well as unfriendly relations with 
India, uncertain relations with Afghanistan, and the proximity 
of China, dictated a policy of alliances with the West, and 
a commitment of nearly 70 percent of Pakistan's budget to 


military expenditures 


The author lists the benefits which Pakistan derives from 
SEATO, but fails to analyze the limitations of SEATO ac 
tion as they affect Pakistan’s security. In the event of con 
flict between India and Pakistan, the immediate effectiveness 
of the treaty may be disappointing to Pakistan. The United 
States, by virtue of its appended understanding, cannot act 
except in the event of Communist aggression. Australia, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom will certainly not act col 
lectively against a Commonwealth member. The remaining 
Thailand, are not 
should he 


involved. It is important that these limitations be understood 


signatories, France, the Philippines and 


likely to be of substantial assistance even if they 


since there is much mention in Pakistan of allied aid in the 
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ar-flung Dutch factories, and on the dis- 
to the Dutch of their trade monopoli s 


two authors tell us little about the fundamental 

nd economu ystem that existed cither n low- 

Ceylon or in Kandy in the 17th century. Accordingly, 

problems facing the Dutch officials in their 

ind economic tasks do not emerge clearly 

credit of the Netherlands Institute of In 

iltural Relations that it has sponsored the pub 

of these two studics that are sharply critical of Dutch 

ind trade poli This reviewer hopes the authors 

their unusual familiarity with the early Dutch period 

further research on the indigenous economy 

lture of the period both along the coasts and in the 
l Kingdom 
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the balloting during July 1959, the fol- 
elected as trustees 
Dr. Karl J. Pelzer 
members of the 
Philip Horton 


Charl 


Ihe other trus ilready 
rstaff, John 

Gambl ‘ rrington 
William W. Lockwood 


Straus, Robert E. Ward, ¢ Martin Wilbur 
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